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FOREWORD 


Central Asia is a key theater in the war on terrorism. It is a 
region of fragile new states, all facing a wide range of challenges. 
Ungoverned regions— the cauldron of terrorism— are common. As 
the U.S. State Department notes, the United States, "learned a harsh 
lesson after we disengaged from Afghanistan in the early 1990s. We 
must not allow countries to become breeding grounds for extremism 
and terrorism. To prevent these destructive forces from taking root 
in Central Asia, we have intensified our efforts to help the countries 
of this area become stable, prosperous, and fully integrated members 
of the world community and the global economy." The question is 
how to undertake this complex endeavor. 

In this monograph, Roger N. McDermott offers a framework 
for improving the antiterrorist capabilities of the Central Asian 
militaries. This includes increased and focused military training 
with a special emphasis on Special Forces units. The training should 
take place within a regional train and equip program to increase 
effectiveness and efficiency. But, McDermott argues, all assistance 
to the Central Asian states must complement broader diplomatic 
efforts to promote social, economic, and political reform. 

The Strategic Studies Institute is pleased to offer this monograph 
to provide Army and Department of Defense leaders with ideas for 
augmenting the antiterrorist capabilities of America's partners in 
Central Asia. 


DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, JR. 
Director 

Strategic Studies Institute 
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SUMMARY 


Political: U.S. military and security engagement programs in 
the Central Asian region must complement Washington's broader 
diplomatic efforts to promote democratic, social, economic, and 
political reform programs; and these ought to be part of a long-term 
drive toward promoting greater stability and avoiding the risk of 
failing states slipping further into trouble. The United States must 
reassure its partners in the region, particularly those assisting in the 
Global War on Terrorism (GWOT), that they will not be abandoned 
at a later date, giving a more long-term commitment to assisting 
the development of their young independent states, helping them 
move towards democracy, strengthening them economically, and 
ensuring the avoidance of a security vacuum in the region. They also 
need to be reassured that the security situation in Afghanistan will 
settle, and that "warlordism" and terrorism training camps will not 
again flourish there and serve as a training ground for many of the 
terrorist groups that threaten to infest the region. 

In pursuing its security strengthening and assistance programs 
in the region, the United States should, directly or through NATO 
(which has specific mechanisms to that effect), underscore the 
common nature of the threat to each of the regional actors and seek 
to encourage deeper and more widespread sharing of intelligence 
within Central Asia. Furthermore, developing the antiterrorist 
capabilities of these states still further should be conditional upon 
closer regional cooperation and security integration; weak and 
isolated states must avoid pursuing "islands of security," rather 
they must join together in a new spirit of security cooperation to 
promote long-term stability in Central Asia. This must be done with 
finesse in a region where there are two rival states, Uzbekistan and 
Kazakhstan, vying for dominance and the other three, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, and Turkmenistan, are essentially failing states. Clearly, 
the latter three states will see benefit in security cooperation, but the 
real challenge will be to develop a political and military base to the 
assistance program that will attract the stronger states. Policymakers 
must work equally strenuously to foster political and social progress 
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within the region to deprive radical groups of potential local 
popular support, based upon social injustice, human rights abuses, 
and poverty. Security policymakers must also pay attention equally 
to emerging threats within Central Asia, such as the Islamist Hizb- 
ut-Tahrir (Islamic Party of Liberation), working with its partners in 
the region on preventing their full emergence, besides concentrating 
on reducing or countering more pressing or immediate threats, such 
as the remnants of the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU). 

Military training: The conventional force capability of Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan is far superior to that of their neighbors, and this 
situation will not change in the foreseeable future. U.S. training and 
broader assistance efforts should avoid contributing to the military 
rivalry between these two states. These future Central Asian military 
assistance programs need to focus on two threat parameters: 
counterterrorism and peacekeeping operations. There cannot be a 
cookie cutter approach to the development of these programs, as the 
effort must recognize the dramatic differences in the capabilities and 
needs of each of the state's military and security forces. These two 
missions also require specialized skills, training, and equipment sets 
that are not generally standard in a conventional force. U.S. Special 
Operations Forces (SOF) should train and accompany their Central 
Asian counterparts on military exercises and operations, and 
attempt to train their leaders differently; in particular, leading them 
to carefully examine the uses of SOF in modern warfare. Improved 
in-country training, utilizing Mobile Training teams (MTTs) for the 
delivery of whole unit training that addresses the needs of developing 
an effective NCO corps that will in turn train their rank and file, will 
encourage individual initiative and help further undermine the old 
Soviet style top-down management system. 

U.S. training should encompass all the SOF type units from 
the various security agencies responsible for securing the country's 
border and counterterrorist operations. In many cases the military 
will not have the lead in such operations, but will be supporting 
another agency. The goal is to train these agencies together to 
promote greater operational integration. 

More training should be structured for the long term, including 
help creating special warfare centers, mountain warfare/light 
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infantry centers, mountain warfare leaders, common operational 
skills, and an interagency communications structure to facilitate 
closer integration between the military and other security agencies. 
Future trainers within each state then will have the necessary skills 
and education to carry out effective training without overseas 
assistance. Clearly, not all of these states can afford developments of 
such centers; a possible solution would be regional centers fostering 
closer cooperation among the states. 

Military Equipment: Military equipment supplied to the Central 
Asian militaries should be targeted carefully towards achieving 
improved defensive and offensive capabilities; that will entail 
basic protective kit, communications, tactical intelligence, and 
troop mobility. Such equipment would include light-weight and 
functional body armor capable of giving adequate protection against 
a 7.62mm round; body armor to protect against fragmentation 
weapons; gas masks; protective head gear; night vision equipment; 
thermal sights; modem sniper weapons; communication equipment 
at operational and tactical level; modern individual and crew-served 
weapons with sufficient quantities of ammunition to train with 
them; Global Position System (GPS); mobile sensors; troop carriers; 
armored mobile vehicles such as the High-Mobility, Multipurpose 
Wheeled Vehicle (HMMWV) or Light Armored Vehicle (LAV); and 
helicopters for greater small unit mobility. A greater effort should 
be made to ensure maximum overlap between equipment given to 
these militaries and that utilized in military-to-military training. 

Devising a Central Asia Train and Equip Program (CATEP): 
U.S. political decisionmakers and military planners are faced with 
growing challenges developing the antiterrorist capabilities of the 
Central Asian militaries. Consistent with U.S. policy in the Caucasus, 
the United States should devise a systemic and coordinated train 
and equip program in Central Asia. A CATEP would require 
flexibility both at the planning and implementation stages, allowing 
for adaptation to the particular needs of each participating state as 
well as the constructive participation from the regional militaries 
themselves. The scope and cost of such a program suggests the 
need to develop a multinational approach, building on the NATO 
Secretary General's efforts to enhance the alliance's relations with 
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the states in Central Asia. A NATO based supporting structure 
should be formed to strengthen the program, utilizing the experience 
of member states and partners in Partnership for Peace (PfP). Thus, 
the burden of the assistance program would be shared. There 
should be political linkage between investing in such a program and 
encouraging the Central Asian militaries to cooperate more closely; 
this could be especially beneficial in fostering a longer-term regional 
approach to security. A CATEP could be organized around regional 
training centers in Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. U.S. DoD officials 
should work closely with the regional MODs to assist in producing 
workable blueprints for continued training after U.S. military 
advisors have completed their assigned tasks. Concurrently, 
U.S. policy must promote the formation of elite units within the 
region, capable of meeting the future and evolving security needs 
of the 21st century. As the distinction between war and peace has 
blurred as a consequence of the post 9/11 security environment, a 
CATEP should cultivate enhanced levels of interagency cooperation. 
Evaluating the cost of such programs should be weighed against the 
cost of a continued open-ended risk of having to deploy U.S. forces 
in support of regional partners: these states seek to fight terrorism 
themselves, and not to depend on U.S. power projection in a crisis. 



COUNTERING GLOBAL TERRORISM: 
DEVELOPING THE ANTITERRORIST CAPABILITIES 
OF THE CENTRAL ASIAN MILITARIES 


Introduction. 

"Our war on terror begins with A1 Qaeda, but it does not end 
there. It will not end until every terrorist group of global reach has 
been found, stopped, and defeated." 1 President George W. Bush, 
addressing the U.S. Congress on September 20, 2001, highlighted 
the protracted and on-going nature of combating international 
terrorism on a global scale in the aftermath of the terrorist attacks 
on New York and Washington on September 11, 2001, (henceforth 
9/11). The ensuing military campaign, which began with the violent 
overthrow of the Taliban in Afghanistan, brought the Central Asian 
states, (Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan) to the forefront of U.S. global strategy. 2 On September 
24, 2001, Turkmenistan offered transport and overflight rights 
for humanitarian relief in support of U.S. antiterrorism efforts 
in Afghanistan; there soon followed offers from Kazakhstan of 
airfields, bases and overflight rights, and subsequent proposals from 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. 3 

The Kazakh President Nursultan Nazarbayev offered basing 
rights to U.S. forces; the fact that no bases were created in the early 
stages of the campaign was not caused by lack of trying on the part 
of the Kazakh government. 4 The Kazakhs did allow more than 800 
overflights during 2002 in support of operations in Afghanistan, as 
well as transshipment of supplies through its territory, and have 
generally proven supportive in the war on terrorism and the conduct 
of U.S. policy. 5 Kazakhstan sent a small team of representatives to 
the U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM); the three officers arrived 
in June 2002 and serve there in a liaison capacity. 6 Other Central 
Asian states, notably Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan, were 
more forthcoming in their support and proved crucial in providing 
bases for the projection of U.S. power into Afghanistan. Kyrgyzstan 
granted basing for combat and combat support units at Manas 
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airport for U.S., Canadian, French, Italian, Norwegian, and South 
Korean forces. Tajikistan permitted the use of its international 
airport at Dushanbe for refueling and basing for U.S., British, and 
French forces. Uzbekistan offered basing for U.S. forces at Karshi- 
Khanabad and opened a land corridor for humanitarian aid to 
reach Afghanistan through Termez. 7 Thus, the Central Asian states 
emerged as key partners in the Global War on Terrorism (GWOT), 
and the bases established in the region proved critical to U.S. forces 
securing the rapid downfall of the Taliban in Afghanistan, removing 
a long-standing threat to the region. Their continued partnership will 
be a significant piece of the strategy for preventing the resurgence of 
terrorism. 8 

On April 10, 2003, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Elizabeth 
Jones highlighted the continued importance of security within 
Central Asia and the ongoing commitment of the U.S. Government 
to the region: 9 

A stable, prosperous Central Asia and the Caucasus will mean a more 
secure world for the American people and a more prosperous future for 
the people of the region. I want to reaffirm in the strongest terms the 
United States long-term commitment to intensive engagement in this 
important region of the world. Engagement results in a classic win-win 
situation for everyone. This is attainable, and we will continue to strive 
for it . 10 

In the following monograph, recent U.S. military engagement 
in Central Asia will be explored in the context of the complex 
operational environment in which the countries of the region 
struggle to cope with terrorism. At a time when the coalition against 
global terrorism appears internally divided and many question the 
benefits of the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, U.S. policymakers must 
keep the Central Asian states focused on reform and the struggle 
against terrorism. Finally, methods of furthering U.S. and western 
"intensive engagement" will be examined, with an emphasis on the 
development of the antiterrorist capabilities of the Central Asian 
militaries. 
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Operational Environment. 

The operational environment within Central Asia covers an area 
of 5.8 million square kilometers (km). It includes huge expanses 
of steppe and desert. This flat landscape also gives way to several 
mountainous areas: the Pamir range stretching 800km across 
Tajikistan rises to between 5,000 to 7,000 meters (m); the Tian Shan 
range extends across Kyrgyzstan through eastern Xinjiang, China. 
These jagged ice-clad peaks rise to between 4,000 to 7,000m. The 
region is an earthquake zone; in 1948 Ashgabat was destroyed 
by a major earthquake, and in 1966 Tashkent was also leveled. 
Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan are Caspian littoral states. The road 
and rail infrastructure often covering very large distances is poor, 
with few hard surfaced roads, for instance, including between major 
urban areas. 11 

Within this operational environment with its mountainous areas 
and rugged terrain with many passes and transit routes known 
only to locals and militants, drug traffickers and criminal networks 
operate and consequently overstretch the resources of the regional 
security structures. Terrorists have proven resilient and manifold, 
keen to promote their political goals by destabilizing the regimes 
and conducting offensive operations against various targets. 12 
Islamic extremism has burgeoned, helping foment Civil War in 
Tajikistan between 1992-97 and insurgencies within the Batken 
region in Kyrgyzstan in 1999 and 2000, as well as the series of 
bombings in Tashkent in 1997 and 1999. Although these were closely 
associated with the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU), other 
dangerous groups have emerged. These include Hizb-ut-Tahrir al 
Islami (Islamic Party of Liberation), a professed nonviolent Islamic 
movement, and its early splinter group, Akromiylar, established 
in 1997 by Yuldashev Akrom, whose aims range from establishing 
an Islamic Caliphate throughout the region based on Shariah law 
to overthrowing the government of Uzbekistan. In 1999 a more 
secretive splinter group from Hizb-ut-Tahrir was established by 
Mirzazhanov Atoyevich, again advocating the violent overthrow of 
the Central Asian governments. Additional groups known to operate 
in the Ferghana valley (which straddles Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and 
Uzbekistan) include Adolat Uyushmasi, Islam Lashkarlari, Tovba, 
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Nur (Ray of Light), Tabliqh (Mission), and Uzum Sokol (Long 
Beard). 13 

IMU and Hizb-ut-Tahrir. 

Russian intelligence, like their counterparts in Central Asia, 
have long monitored the activities of Hizb-ut-Tahrir, expressing 
concern about the group's radical tendencies and its espoused 
aim of overthrowing secular governments in Central Asia. Indeed, 
the Russian Federal Security Service (FSB) arrested more than 100 
members of Hizb-ut-Tahrir in Moscow in June 2003. According to 
Sergey Ignatchenko, head of the FSB Public Relations Center, two 
members were charged. The Kyrgyz arrested member was alleged 
to have possessed 100 grams of plastic explosive and 3 grenades, 
while the Tajik member was alleged to have 400 grams of TNT 
and two detonators with Bickford fuses— both men also possessed 
propaganda literature. 14 After the discovery of the weapons cache in 
Moscow, other Western states stepped up their surveillance of Hizb- 
ut-Tahrir within their own countries. Henning Fode, the Danish 
Solicitor General, confirmed that Denmark is considering following 
Germany by proscribing the group, already declared as a terrorist 
organization in the Russian Federation. Intelligence services in the 
Ukraine— particularly in the Crimea where there is a large Muslim 
population— have begun monitoring it. Hizb-ut-Tahrir is also banned 
in the Gulf states. 

There is little doubt that the Central Asian Republics perceive the 
existence of a continued and difficult to quantify threat from regional 
terrorists, though concerns have been raised that they overstate the 
case against Hizb-ut-Tahrir to justify repression. Nevertheless, from 
within the ranks of this secretive Islamic group, a vast residue of 
potential recruits for terrorism exists. Preventing its emergence as 
a new terrorist organization would be consistent with the broader 
aims of the GWOT. 15 

Overlap between the various militant groups is not difficult to 
find, nor is it surprising. The Islamic Party of Tajikistan was thought 
to have been formed from the remnants of the IMU after fighting 
in Afghanistan during the fall of 2001. This group contains Uzbek, 
Kyrgyz, and Tajik militants and could even contain the ubiquitous 
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Chechens. 16 Likewise the IMU is reported to contain Afghans, 
Chechens, Tajiks, and Uighurs, and has received financial support 
from Iran, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia, many of whom are experienced 
veterans of guerrilla conflicts in Afghanistan and Tajikistan. Kyrgyz 
Defense Minister Esen Topoyev believes that Taliban remnants and 
IMU members have merged to form a "new" structure, the Islamic 
Movement of Turkestan (IMT), which in fact simply represents the 
IMU under a different name. 17 In Kyrgyzstan in December 2002 and 
May 2003 a series of bombings took place, resulting in 8 people 
killed and 40 injuries; these attacks have been attributed to the IMT. 18 
But fears of a resurgence of the IMU continue to haunt the Central 
Asian Republics. In June 2003 the Kyrgyz National Security Service 
(KNB) discovered weapons belonging to the IMU in the Itijaz Gorge 
of the Batken containing ordnance of Soviet, Iranian and Pakistani 
origin. Kyrgyz intelligence suspects these weapons were left there 
for possible use by the IMU. 19 Tokon Mamytov, deputy chairman of 
the Kyrgyz KNB, was in little doubt that these weapons caches were 
linked to the IMU, and furthermore, he intimated that intelligence 
links IMU with Chinese terrorists. Mamytov also disclosed that 
terrorists within Central Asia have received $400,000 in funding 
from other international terrorist organizations during the first 6 
months of 2003. 20 

Other dangerous radical extremist groups such as the Uighur 
separatists. East Turkestan Islamic Movement (ETIM), in Xinjaing- 
Uighur Autonomous Region (XUAR), China, maintain links with the 
IMU. 21 In July 2003, Chairman of the Kazakh KNB Nartai Dutbayev 
confirmed the increased activity of IMU in Kazakhstan, resulting 
in increased surveillance and monitoring of their movements. In 
southern Kazakhstan, according to Dutbayev, Chinese separatists 
are also becoming more organized and causing concern for the 
Kazakh authorities; consequently a number of Uighurs were 
detained by the KNB, which reportedly confiscated weapons, 
ordnance, and home-made explosives. 22 The Uzbek National 
Security Service (SNB) reportedly tracked over 600 members of the 
IMU to Afghanistan, Tajikistan, and Chechnya. 23 Recent discoveries 
of weapons caches in the Batken Region of Kyrgyzstan will only 
further fuel such concerns. 24 The existence of these terrorist groups, 
religious extremists, and separatists provides security interests for 
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regional powers such as Russia and China, both keen to achieve 
regional stability and minimize the potential spillover effect of 
political violence into their own territories. 25 

Hizb-ut-Tahrir represents a potential threat within the region, 
not simply insofar as it espouses the aim of overthrowing the Central 
Asian governments, but also in its links to international and regional 
terrorists. It openly spreads its propaganda against these states, as 
well as promoting anti-Semitism and spreading propaganda against 
the United States and the United Kingdom. Hizb-ut-Tahrir uses 
its international headquarters in London to orchestrate its global 
activities in more than 40 countries. Since the beginning of the 
GWOT, it has strongly opposed the presence of U.S. and coalition 
military forces deployed in Central Asia. 26 

An important focus of the GWOT is on emerging terrorist threats 
to U.S. interests overseas, as well as seeking to deny international 
terrorists the opportunity to launch global operations. During his 
national address on September 20, 2001, U.S. President George W. 
Bush linked al Qaeda and the Taliban directly to the IMU. 27 Indeed, 
the nature of such links, long suspected by regional intelligence 
services, points to a potentially explosive nexus of militant 
Islamic groups, drug traffickers, and criminal groups. The Central 
Asian states will need ongoing assistance in assessing, analyzing, 
identifying, and countering this historical and evolving threat. 

The activities of Hizb-ut-Tahrir within Central Asia have 
reportedly increased since the war in Iraq (Operation IRAQI 
FREEDOM). This has been related largely to the dissemination of 
propaganda against the west and the countries within the region 
supporting Operation ENDURING FREEDOM (OEF). 28 Despite the 
undoubted success of OEF in decimating the IMU, a risk remains of 
Hizb-ut-Tahrir and the IMU cooperating with al Qaeda remnants 
and a dangerous radical Islamic terrorist threat emerging within 
Central Asia. 29 Although scholars such as Ahmed Rashid have 
highlighted this very danger of disparate militant Islamists uniting 
to form a new terrorist organization, in reality a high level of disunity 
among these groups makes it unlikely to succeed. 30 What is clear, 
however, is that the criminal gangs, narcotics barons, and religious 
ideologues endemic in Central Asia, notably in the Ferghana valley, 
will continue to foment terrorism for the foreseeable future. 31 
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Counterterrorism: Police and Intelligence Factors. 

Counterterrorism within any modern state involves the use of 
police-based operations leading to investigation and conviction 
through the criminal courts. Currently the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) is developing regional 
counterterrorist legislation. 32 A police-led investigative approach, 
depending upon the timely gathering and use of intelligence, is a 
vital preventative measure and part of a process of professionally 
dealing with terrorist incidents in a way that does not foment 
further support for the terrorists' cause among the local population. 
Nonetheless, the police forces in Central Asia, which are inherently 
corrupt and lacking professional experience in dealing with the 
intelligence-gathering process and the construction of databases, 
desperately need reform. 

A reformed police structure could increase the efficiency in 
dealing with actual incidents and bring to justice those responsible for 
utilizing political violence. It would also have the distinct advantage 
of avoiding arrests and incarceration on a grand scale which often 
increases public support or sympathy for the terrorist cause. The 
heavy-handed pounding of Chechen villages and widespread 
destruction inflicted by the Russian armed forces during what it 
describes as a "counterterrorist operation" has had reverberations 
beyond the region, generating sympathy among Islamic extremists, 
human rights campaigners, and others throughout the world. 

A police- and intelligence-led strategy, with the military only 
involved when necessary, is an important element of counter- 
terrorism for a modern state. The Central Asian states can be assisted 
in this by more contacts and liaison with western counterterrorist 
specialists and national police and intelligence services. The 
experience of the British Special Branch police in countering Irish 
Republican terrorism for more than 30 years, and the Antiterrorist 
Branch's forensic and investigative skills can be shared with the 
Central Asian states. 33 Equally, the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) in the United States 
can share their experience. 34 The post 9/ 11-security environment 
demands improved intelligence cooperation, not just between 
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agencies but between nations. Precedents do exist. The UKUSA 
Agreement, signed in June 1948 between the United States, the 
UK, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, authorized the sharing 
of signals intelligence among its signatories. The NATO Special 
Committee (AC/46), established by the North Atlantic Council in 
1952, provides a long established intelligence exchange mechanism 
between allies. Despite these multilateral mechanisms, the bilateral 
sharing of intelligence has always been the preferred and more 
effective route. In Central Asia, agreements exist between the 
regional security agencies that supply a theoretical basis for sharing 
intelligence, but in practice it is limited in its scope and nowhere 
near effective enough. 35 

The Experience of Terrorism in 1999/2000. 

With weak armed forces and security structures, the antiterrorist 
operations conducted by Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan in 1999 and 
2000 were rendered ineffective by militant incursions. In 1999 the 
IMU raised more than $3 million by kidnapping four Japanese 
geologists, and a further $50,000 for three Kyrgyz district officials, 
including General Anarbek Shamkeyev, the commander of the 
Kyrgyz Interior Ministry troops, during an incursion into the Batken 
Region. The funding of the IMU includes money raised from drug 
trafficking in the region. 

The IMU incursion into the Batken in 1999 left deep wounds 
within the region. The memory is still fresh, along with the failures 
of the local forces to combat them effectively, especially within the 
security forces and militaries. In the summer of 1999 approximately 
800 IMU members launched well-planned incursions into the 
Batken, apparently in an effort to establish a forward base for future 
operations against Uzbekistan. 36 In the following summer of 2000, 
a smaller force of around 100 IMU members launched another 
incursion, attacking Kyrgyz security forces and seizing villages 
in Uzbekistan where 27 soldiers were killed. 37 The three-pronged 
attack came close to Tashkent, and saw a repetition of rebel demands 
for the overthrow of Karimov's government and the establishment 
of an Islamic state governed by Shariah law. 38 



Weaknesses of the Military Campaigns. 


Kyrgyz security structures failed to cope adequately with 
the challenge of well-organized terrorists utilizing the tactics of 
guerrilla warfare. Moreover, the terrorists effectively used the 
rugged, sparsely populated terrain to mask their movement into 
and out of Kyrgyzstan. The Kyrgyz military was severely hampered 
in its ability to find, fix, and engage enemy forces, lacking vital 
intelligence or reconnaissance assets as well as operational mobility. 
Enemy forces also successfully used the cover of darkness to move, 
while the Kyrgyz units deployed were powerless to respond in the 
absence of any night fighting capability. 39 

In this context, the Kyrgyz armed forces proved unable to 
rapidly contain the crisis, which escalated as time passed. Reporting 
indicated the Kyrgyz military employed artillery against the terrorist 
camps, only to find they were earlier abandoned. While Kyrgyz 
soldiers, often inexperienced conscripts, searched for the militants, 
the enemy maintained the initiative and engaged in sporadic attacks 
on the soldiers. According to some Kyrgyz soldiers, they felt that the 
militants could have picked off more soldiers had they chosen to do 
so. 40 

Poorly trained Kyrgyz conscripts had dated communications 
equipment and old Soviet rifles which, in some cases, lacked sights. 41 
Undeniably Kyrgyz soldiers were not adequately trained or properly 
equipped to conduct effective combat operations. In response to 
these setbacks, a battalion was speedily constructed in Koi-Tash in 
September 1999 consisting of conscripts, volunteers, and veterans of 
the Soviet- Afghan war. It was rushed into the field without a night 
fighting capability, inferior air support, poor communication and 
intelligence, no body armor, proper maps of the area, or essential 
rations, and with helmets incapable of withstanding a round from 
a Kalashnikov assault rifle. 42 Many reportedly felt exposed and at 
risk. They faced a determined enemy armed with light weapons 
and night vision goggles, who was prepared for a lengthy armed 
struggle. 43 The militants' rations included dried fruit and other 
easily transportable foodstuffs, from which the Kyrgyz MoD learned 
the necessity of improving the rations for their soldiers in the field. 44 
In terms of cost to the Kyrgyz economy, the Batken campaign in 1999 



consumed around one-third of the defense budget. More costly still 
was the singular lesson it had taught the government and military: 
Kyrgyzstan simply did not possess the forces capable of neutralizing 
the terrorists. Despite proposals for reform by analysts close to the 
government, including restructuring and reequipping the armed 
forces. President Akayev could only offer vague commitments to 
creating "small, mobile forces" capable of rapid reaction in a crisis. 45 
The promises were there, but the assets— trained and experienced 
personnel and equipment— necessary to fulfill these promises were 
not. 

The IMU incursions of 1999, which took several months to resolve 
and cost the lives of many Kyrgyz and Uzbek servicemen, were being 
evaluated throughout the region when the situation reoccurred 
in the summer of 2000. This time, tentative plans, agreed between 
the states in the aftermath of events in the Batken in 1999, were for 
the regional militaries to cooperate on operations and intelligence 
to resolve the crisis. 46 In theory, the cooperation pledges involved 
the formation of a coordination center for the security agencies in 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan. Bishkek's proposal to unite 
and form a joint task force to destroy the terrorists quickly exposed 
the tenuous nature of regional military cooperation; as the prospect 
of a joint task force fell apart an appeal was made by the presidents 
of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan for Russian 
support based on previous antiterrorist agreements. The Central 
Asian Republics were unable to integrate the response of their own 
security agencies closely, or cooperate with neighbors to counter the 
resurgent threat to national security from the IMU successfully. 47 

During military operations in August 2000, IMU members were 
allowed to escape during the incursion into the Surkhandarya 
region of Uzbekistan, owing to inaccurate Soviet maps of the local 
area being used by the Uzbek and Kyrgyz armies that precluded 
accurate coordination and accurate force on target. 48 Kyrgyz 
"Scorpion" Special Forces were deployed to the Kyrgyz-Uzbek 
border areas, working with the local administrations in efforts to 
subdue the militant activity. Additional border posts were set up 
along the frontier with Tajikistan, and local guides were used. 49 
Although the response to the incursion in 2000 was more effective 
than the previous year, it revealed the continued weaknesses of 
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the Kyrgyz security forces and served as a stark reminder of the 
imbalance within the region; Uzbek armed forces were better able 
to coordinate their efforts among border troops. Special Forces units 
from the MOD, MVD, and SNB. 50 

The identified operational weaknesses from the military 
campaigns against the IMU incursions in both 1999 and 2000 can be 
summarized as follows: 

• Failure at the planning and implementation stages to properly 
coordinate the deployment and operational activities of the 
armed forces between the various power ministries. 

• Absence of well-trained, mobile, combat-ready soldiers capable 
of effectively conducting operations in mountainous terrain. 

• Lack of basic protective kit for soldiers deployed to carry out 
combat. Poor equipment and communication systems in the 
field. 

• Inferior quality military intelligence resulting from the lack of 
operational and tactical intelligence and reconnaissance assets. 

• Poor targeting information, which prohibited finding, fixing, 
targeting, and then effectively engaging enemy forces. The 
process remains too slow and cumbersome to provide timely 
targeting data to either air or ground assets. 

• Support from air assets was sporadic, inaccurate, and 
unproductive, degrading the morale of ground forces. 

• SOF did not play the lead role in operations, being used instead 
as light infantry. 

• Limited transnational military cooperation rendering ineffectual 
any efforts to pursue fleeing insurgents, or contain the conflict. 

• Failure to achieve a synergy of the armed forces deployed in the 
Batken region or gain full spectrum dominance over the enemy. 

Russia's Role in Central Asia: Promoting Stability. 

President Vladimir Putin came to power in Russia promising 
to resolve the Chechen crisis, and had staked his reputation on a 
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tough approach to terrorism. Russia rightly has regarded the former 
Soviet Republics in Central Asia as a source of instability and sought 
to promote ways of countering the spread of Islamic militancy, 
terrorism, narcotics trafficking, and criminality from these states 
into Russia. Moscow thus has committed itself to supporting border 
security within Tajikistan, basing a Federal Border Guard group along 
the Tajik-Afghan border, and continuing to station its 201st Motor 
Rifle Division (MRD) in Dushanbe. 51 Despite being professional, 
the 201st MRD suffers from a host of problems symptomatic of the 
malaise in the modern Russian armed forces: under financing, a 
shortage of new equipment, difficulties in retaining new recruits, 
undermanning, poor health among recruits, low morale, and no 
field training above that of battalion level. Consequently it fails to 
maintain a high level of combat readiness, despite its supportive 
role in conjunction with the Federal Border Guard Service (FPS) 
in bolstering Tajik border security. 52 The FPS has now been placed 
under Russia's FSB as a result of the Putin's reforms in March 2003. 

Russia's military presence within Central Asia has provided 
important leverage over the countries, but did not prevent the 
stationing of U.S. and coalition forces in support of OEF. 53 Thus, 
Moscow perceived that it had lost out in the "zero-sum" game, and 
its influence had waned in the region. 54 Despite this, Moscow has 
doggedly attempted to reassert its security agenda within Central 
Asia, principally through multilateral CIS bodies created before 
9/11. These institutions, such as the Collective Security Treaty 
(CST), 55 while generally eliciting support in the region's capitals, 
have been undermined by a sense that they are mere "paper" 
organizations and critically by Uzbekistan's decision in 1999 to 
withdraw from the CST. 56 

After years of paper agreements calling for cooperation against 
regional and international terrorism, in April 2003, at the Dushanbe 
summit of the CST members, the body was transformed into a new 
political-military body: the Collective Security Treaty Organization 
(CSTO). Members agreed that a united headquarters for the 
organization would be formed in Moscow in January 2004, headed 
by Russian General Anatoly Kvashnin, Chief of the General Staff. 57 
Its charter contains a NATO-like provision for a joint response to 
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aggression against any member state. Secretary-General of the CSTO 
Council Colonel-General Nikolai Bordyuzha is a former Secretary of 
the Security Council of the Russian Federation and Director of the 
FPS. 58 Indeed, Russia has agreed to finance 50 percent of the CSTOs 
activities, with the other members each contributing 10 percent. 
Furthermore, the Collective Rapid Deployment Forces (CRDF) 
created under the CST is placed under the command of the Russian 
Major-General Sergey Chernomordin. 59 Since its inception on May 
25, 2001, the CRDF, with its headquarters in Bishkek, was tasked 
with providing a security mechanism for defense against regional 
terrorism within Central Asia, capable of deployment across the 
borders of its members. 60 Although the CRDF are to be based on 
designated components of the militaries of the member states— 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Russia— in reality the 
reaction force is built around the 201st MRD in Dushanbe; battalions 
from the other signatories in Central Asia initially totaling 1,300 
personnel join a battalion from the 201st MRD. 61 Thus, although the 
CRDF is a regional multilateral force, in practice it is Russian funded 
and designed and built around a Russian combat formation and 
presumably its division's support structure. 

Attempts to improve the potential effectiveness of the CRDF 
have not been restricted to political efforts to strengthen the 
CSTO, they have manifested in an agreement between Russia and 
Kyrgyzstan to create an aviation component to support the CRDF, 
through a joint base at Kant, 20 km east of Bishkek. The Russian 
air force first deployed to Kant in late 2002 in order to test facilities 
before the formal opening the joint Russian-Kyrgyz base in October 
2003. Bishkek has both Washington and Moscow vying to maintain 
a military presence in Kyrgyzstan. They are currently playing a 
difficult game, walking a security tightrope between the two in an 
effort to secure access to much-needed military assistance and to 
enhance their own long-term security. 62 

Antiterrorist cooperation within the CIS developed in response 
to the increased threat posed by Islamic militancy within the former 
Soviet Union. The first "Agreement on Cooperation in the Fight 
Against Crime," containing a provision against terrorism, was 
signed on November 25, 1998. This paved the way for a CIS Treaty 
on Cooperation in the Fight Against Terrorism in June 1999, and in 
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June 2000 the Presidents' Council approved a program for combating 
international terrorism until 2003. 63 A CIS Antiterrorist Center (ATC) 
was formed at that time under the command of Russian Lieutenant- 
General Boris Mylnikov, with a staff of 60 based in Moscow. It 
functions as an information support structure, holding information 
in a database on terrorists and terrorists groups operating within 
the CIS facilitating interaction among the antiterrorist agencies of 
CIS member states. 64 The CIS ATC has an office in Bishkek, which 
collects information on terrorists and acts as a focal point for 
information gathering and dissemination in Central Asia. It runs at 
an estimated annual cost of $821,226. 65 However, given the troubled 
history of intelligence sharing and cooperation between the Central 
Asian states, it remains unclear how effective the ATC is in practical 
terms. 66 

CSTO Military Exercises. 

The CRDF remains untested in conflict, making any assessment 
of its actual capabilities subject to real world developments. Its 
military exercises reveal much concerning how it may be used in a 
crisis. For example, SOUTH ANTITERROR 2002 featured a series of 
operational-tactical exercises held in Kyrgyzstan in April 2002. The 
regional ATC based in Bishkek was also a key player in the exercises, 
supported by the national components of the CRDF using heavy 
ground equipment, combat aircraft, and air defense systems. 67 The 
tactics used in these exercises implied a potentially heavy-handed 
and inefficient way of combating terrorists and suggested that little 
new thinking existed in the potential use of the CRDF. Tashkent, 
meanwhile, has made known its view that the training exercises 
were irrelevant, vehemently opposing the emergence of what it 
perceives as military blocs within Central Asia. 68 

Similarly high profile command and staff exercises were held in 
Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan June 13-16, 2002. SOUTHERN SHEILD 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH 2002 rehearsed combating terrorist 
incursions within the region. Participation included ground forces. 
Special Forces and aviation. A battalion from the 201st MRD in 
Tajikistan represented Russia. Kazakhstan contributed an airborne 
assault company, and the Kyrgyz supplied a mountain infantry 
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battalion, its "Scorpion" Special Forces and Mi-8 helicopters. 69 
Despite these military exercises and the public statements regarding 
its capacity to react robustly to terrorism, doubts remain concerning 
the CRDFs ability to respond to any future crisis. 

In addition, antiterrorist exercises are periodically conducted 
under the direction of the FSB, in cooperation with the ATC and 
regional power structures. These exercises usually involve a re-run 
of events similar to the Batken incursions in 1999 and 2000, with 
terrorists leading an incursion in large numbers, meeting with a 
response from air and ground assets. 70 More rarely, they entail 
hostage rescue, storming a building, or ending a siege. Scenarios 
appear stilted, often showing little awareness of the terrorists' 
capacity to alter chosen tactics. The exercises are Russian organized, 
led, coordinated, financed, and utilized, therefore, Russian methods 
of counterterrorism are employed— which, if the campaigns in 
Chechnya are considered, revolve around disproportionate tactics 
that in long run only fan the flames of terrorism through the levels of 
civilian and collateral damage inflicted. 71 

One new feature of CRDF military exercises, however, was 
revealed in April 2003, when evidence emerged that Russian 
military planners were attempting to learn from OEF and Operation 
IRAQI FREEDOM. During exercises held in southern Tajikistan, 
information warfare (IW) techniques saw the deployment of an 
experimental mobile TV and radio station 72 on the firing range in 
Tajikistan, in clear recognition of the need to conduct IW concurrent 
with antiterrorist combat operations. It reportedly acted as a 
reliable communication center and had the capacity to jam enemy 
broadcasts. 73 These changes demonstrate the desire to use Russia's 
experience with IW in Chechnya, and avoid repeating the same 
mistakes; more significantly it highlights a recognition within the 
Russian military for the need to gain information dominance within 
the theater of operations, minimizing the risk of sympathy for the 
terrorists' cause spreading among the local population— helping to 
localize the conflict. According to Major-General Chernomordin, 
commander of the CRDF, plans exist to standardize communications 
equipment among the participants of the CRDF, since the lack of 
standardized equipment has presented command and control, 
and coordination problems. 74 SOUTHERN SHIELD OF THE 
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COMMONWEALTH exercises under the command of the CSTO, 
focusing on counterterrorism, scheduled for late 2003, with more 
exercises planned for 2004. 75 

The Shanghai Cooperation Organization and Chinese Influence. 

Although the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO), 76 
formerly known as the Shanghai Five, existed principally to address 
issues stemming from border security and delineation, the Alliance, 
with the guidance of its leading members, Russia and China, has 
developed an interest in countering regional and international 
terrorism. 77 Various SCO declarations have reiterated the intention 
of member states to work together to promote a UN-based approach 
to countering terrorism. 78 Thus it acts as a forum within which the 
Russian and Chinese governments can seek to equate their own 
domestic experience of terrorism, in Chechnya and Xinjiang, with 
the GWOT, while the Central Asian states use the opportunity to 
balance the regional influences of Moscow and Beijing. 79 The SCO 
has also formed its own ATC. Scheduled to open in January 2004 
in Tashkent, it has established a secretariat in Beijing, which will 
work closely with its CIS counterpart. 80 China and Russia will each 
contribute between 32-38 percent of the costs for the ATC, with the 
rest being shared among Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and 
Uzbekistan. Consequently, most of its staff will come from China 
and Russia with the other SCO participants contributing technical 
personnel. 81 

Thus, China is gradually becoming engaged in regional political 
and military efforts to combat terrorism. This was highlighted in 
China's historic participation in joint SCO-sponsored antiterrorist 
military exercises with Kyrgyzstan in October 2002. These exercises 
took place in the border areas between China and Kyrgyzstan; the 
first part of the exercise was conducted in the Sary-Tash Gorge in 
Kyrgyzstan and the second in China's Lanzhou Province. Border 
guards, supported by helicopters and tanks used in the exercises, 
were observed by the CIS ATC, testing their cooperative capabilities. 
The exercise's scenario focused on eliminating terrorists entering 
and operating in each of their countries. 82 At an SCO summit held in 
Moscow, SCO defense ministers met on May 29, 2003, reaching an 
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agreement on the participation of China in the SCOs first multilateral 
military exercises focusing on antiterrorism. In August 2003, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan joined China and Russia 
in the conduct of COOPERATION-2003, setting up an "antiterrorist 
joint headquarters" deploying combat units along the Sino-Kazakh 
border. 83 Russia and China agreed to work closely to foster a more 
coordinated approach to countering terrorism. Believing they share 
common interests in this area, they will emphasize more effective 
cooperation between the two ATCs as well as upgrading the 
interaction between antiterrorist agencies in both Russia and China. 84 
Nonetheless, Uzbekistan's refusal to play any part in these military 
exercises weakens the SCOs' attempts to promote such multilateral 
initiatives. 

It is apparent that, while Russia remains militarily engaged in 
Chechnya, it will be in no position to conduct any major or significant 
military operations beyond its territory. 85 The conduct of such 
operations, which it is committed to on paper through the CRDF, 
would not only be Russian-led but perhaps also presage a political 
price for such support exacted upon the regional states. In any case, 
Moscow's efforts to date have been aimed, however imperfectly, at 
achieving regional stability. Russian security assistance within the 
region is restricted by continued economic constraints and its own 
efforts to reform its armed forces, leaving it in a limited position to 
lend moral and political support to regional states seeking to build 
professional armies. Russia lacks experience in this field, struggling 
as it is with the Herculean task of professionalizing its own army— an 
experiment still in its infancy in Russia after more than a decade of 
discussion and aborted efforts. 86 

In fact, there need not be a clash of interests within the region, 
between the United States and Russia. Indeed, the United States 
and NATO engagement programs and Russia's security interests 
pursued bilaterally and through the CSTO all share a common 
aim, namely the promotion of greater security and stability within 
the region. Security can only be pursued and enhanced through 
cooperation, not competition. General Anthony Zinni, former 
commander of U.S. CENTCOM, noted the following about the 
convergence of security interests, particularly in addressing the 
threat of Islamic militancy: "I think the conduct of those operations 
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against terrorism, and eventually dealing with the drug trade is 
both in the United States and Russian interests." 87 Russia will seek 
to expand its security interests in Central Asia for the foreseeable 
future, while China will become more actively engaged, reflecting its 
growing economic interests as well as its security concerns related to 
Uighur separatists. 

Antiterrorist Capabilities in Central Asia. 

Military reform has been prioritized within the Central Asian 
militaries in the context of the growing international security interest 
in the region, coping with the problems linked to Soviet legacy 
forces, domestic economic constraints, and recognition of a fluid and 
volatile threat environment. The most marked progress has been in 
Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, while the others have lagged behind, 
reflecting their economic and political weakness. 
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Source: The Military Balance 1994-95 to 2002-03. 


Figure 1. Defense Budgets in Central Asia. 

As the graphic above illustrates, defense budgets within the 
region have fluctuated during the last decade, though Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan have remained consistently above the smaller 
regional militaries— reflecting their larger countries and economies. 
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Allowing for inconsistency in the reported defense figures and the 
problems of the figures in The Military Balance, these figures broadly 
support the picture of inadequately funded militaries. Kazakhstan's 
defense budgets in 1992-93 were disproportionately large (1992: 
$1,480 million and 1993: $707 million). These out-of-range figures 
are tied principally to the nuclear weapons they inherited from the 
USSR, and the budget began to stabilize itself once they had agreed 
to get rid of them. The early attempts to maintain large legacy 
forces may explain the dip toward the mid 1990s, which presaged 
the subsequent lowering of defense budgets. Fluctuations in the 
figures for Uzbekistan reflect its evolving military reform priorities 
combined with the exclusion, since 1999, of "other troops" (MVD, 
Border Guards, etc.) from the budget. The defense budgets in 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Turkmenistan have been largely static 
throughout the period. 

Although these defense budgets are generally small, they exclude 
spending items that would be included in a defense budget of a 
NATO member state. They also conceal greater spending potential 
in the local currency, as well as privileges extended to servicemen 
such as tax exemptions. 88 The average defense budget in the period, 
for the leading militaries, represents one-third to one-half the size 
of the defense budget of the smallest NATO members, excluding 
Luxembourg. 89 It is clear, therefore, that the Central Asian Republics 
cannot afford broad-scale conventional force modernization, but can 
afford to focus on the development of small, elite formations that are 
more professional and combat capable. This will need the full support 
of foreign assistance programs and the maintenance of closer links 
with the region's militaries and security forces, emphasizing follow- 
up work and more multilateral military exercises maximizing their 
exposure to foreign militaries. 

Force Structures. 

Among the Central Asian states, the militaries' efforts to combat 
terrorists incursions have generally employed Soviet legacy forces 
that were structured and equipped for Moscow's conventional 
wars. Much of this heavy force structure is ill-equipped for 
unconventional, guerrilla type conflict. Where they existed or are 
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being constituted, the militaries are finding that their elite, more 
professional and better trained, lightly armored, and more mobile 
formations (most likely special operations forces) are best suited 
to confront this type of threat. This kind of formation often has 
a specific or more narrow mission orientation than traditional 
conventional units. Undoubtedly, the most competent and battle 
ready of the regional Special Operation Forces (SOF) 90 are those of 
the Republic of Uzbekistan. Like their counterparts throughout the 
region, these units are under the control of the various state "power 
ministries," immediately raising problems of effective coordination 
and deployment. The Ministry of Internal Affairs' (MVD) Special 
Purpose Forces (OMON) are in essence the paramilitary arm of the 
police and are similarly structured to their Soviet predecessor. An 
MVD Special Forces company also is based in Tashkent as well as the 
Special Forces under the operational control of the National Security 
Service (SNB). 91 However, in Uzbekistan the SOF which are most 
effective and well-trained are the SOF Battalions under the MOD. 
Counterterrorism in Uzbekistan is placed under the operational 
control of the SNB and the armed forces support them as needed; 
under certain circumstances for a specific mission or campaign they 
could be placed under the operational command of the military. 92 

In Kazakhstan the National Security Service (KNB) has 
operational control of its antiterrorist "Aristan" (Lion) unit based 
in Astana. The KNB oversees the police volunteer units known as 
"Sarbazy" (Warriors), which operate within the local districts. In 
addition, the police units (OMON) also support antiterrorist tasks 
and include a "rapid reaction" group "Kyran" (Eagle), which has 
10 teams deployed in Almaty. The MVD also controls its Alpha, or 
renamed KGB units with bases in Almaty and Semey including two 
Special Forces units: "Sunkar" (Hawk) and "Berkut" (Golden Eagle). 
Its MOD SOF is also based in Almaty and Semey. Operational control 
for counterterrorism in Kazakhstan is currently shared by the MOD 
and MVD, but it is likely that in future the KNB will be assigned this 
position. 93 This pattern for the organization and operational control 
of SOF in Central Asia is also replicated in Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan 
and Turkmenistan. 94 

Throughout the region, SOF is affected by "Soviet thinking" 
within the older generation of officers. This is especially significant 
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since it acts as a constraint on efforts to enhance the operational 
capabilities of these forces. However, key skills tend to be found 
among these older Soviet and Russian trained officers. 

U.S. SOF can be used in a variety of ways and have excellent 
capabilities against terrorists. They are light, mobile, and trained 
to work well with the local populace; tailored for deep and long- 
range reconnaissance; and trained and equipped to identify, target 
and designate, if needed, terrorist groups and their operating bases. 
They can maximize the use of conventional assets while minimizing 
the loss of life among civilians. U.S. SOF often operate in small 
teams, performing reconnaissance missions as well as direct action 
against enemy targets. They need operational mobility and good 
communications to keep them within range, responding quickly to 
terrorist activity and a fluid "front-line." 

The Central Asian states do not yet possess the mobility or 
communications, essential equipment, and training to support the 
development of highly combat-ready SOF. 95 One key is their inability 
to recognize the battle utility of SOF operating in small groups. Such 
a transformation will necessitate the reform of the structure, doctrine 
and thinking of the commanding officers, who need to learn the 
importance of "bottom up" initiative from the junior ranks. 

In 1993, the 7th Special Operations Squadron toured the Central 
Asian states, supplying initial U.S. SOF contacts with the newly 
independent former Soviet Republics of Central Asia. 96 U.S. military 
links with the region in the 1990s developed most with Uzbekistan 
on a bilateral basis and through multilateral military exercises 
utilizing NATO's PfP. 97 Since 1999, however, the five Central Asian 
states have been in CENTCOM's area of responsibility (AOR) 98 
and U.S. SOF that deploy to the region are under the operational 
control of Special Operations Command-Central (SOCCENT) based 
at MacDill AFB, Tampa, Florida. Since then U.S. SOF have been the 
lead provider of military-to-military training of the Central Asian 
militaries. 99 12-man A-teams deliver training in the host nation for a 
month at a time four times each year, with the focus on patrolling, 
small arms and explosives and small unit skills. These links were 
crucial politically in gaining the support offered by the Central 
Asian states for OEF. 100 Understandably, given the energy and 
security interests of the United States in the Caspian Sea, levels of 
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financial assistance through existing programs rose steadily during 
the 1990s. U.S. funded security programs for Central Asia totaled 
$356,120,000 during 1992-2001. 101 Assistance increased still further 
after 9/11. All of the states receive Foreign Military Financing (FMF), 
International Military Education and Training (IMET) and since 
2002 became eligible to receive Excess Defense Articles (EDA) on a 
grant basis. 102 In 2002, FMF to the region was as follows: Kazakhstan, 
$4,750,000; Kyrgyzstan, $11,000,000; Tajikistan, $3,700,000; and 
Uzbekistan, $36,210,000. 103 IMET funds: Kazakhstan, $800,000; 
Kyrgyzstan, $600,000; Tajikistan, $250,000; Turkmenistan, $450,000; 
and Uzbekistan, $1,000,000. 104 

These levels of funding have gone some way to furthering 
U.S. military engagement within the region, but the programs 
and training given have had to face the harsh realities of poor, 
underfunded post-Soviet militaries. Although some of the facilities 
within which training occurred were reportedly very good, 105 the 
quality of the soldiers in the indigenous militaries often left a lot 
to be desired. For example, the Kazakh soldiers receiving training 
from U.S. SOF in 2002 were alleged by some trainers to be of poor 
quality. 106 The nature of this training has not always specifically 
targeted the antiterrorist side of these militaries, instead training 
border and peacekeeping troops in Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and 
Uzbekistan. In January and February 2003, U.S. SOF conducted 
joint military exercises in Kyrgyzstan, called BALANCE KNIGHT, 
which included the Kyrgyz National Guard (MVD) and the Kyrgyz 
SOF "Scorpion" battalion. During BALANCE KNIGHT, shooting, 
mountaineering, rapid response, helicopter maneuvers, and medical 
and engineering skills were drilled. 107 

Uzbek Special Forces. 

Uzbek armed forces, particularly its Special Forces, are regarded 
as the most effective in the region. Its MOD SOF are organized into 
seven battalions with the brigade headquarters in Tashkent; these 
battalions are not under the command of the Military Districts and 
have responsibilities along Uzbekistan's borders. All Uzbek SOF 
battalions are professional, with their servicemen signing 3-year 
contracts. Yet in training and operations, they are utilized as light 
infantry. 108 
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In 2000 in Surkhandarya, for example, they were inserted in small 
teams and took casualties while attempting to confront the IMU in 
well-prepared defensive positions. During the operation they were 
utilized as light infantry, pushing the IMU into hard terrain before 
calling in air and artillery strikes. Although they eliminated the small 
group of IMU guerrillas, the local population had to be evacuated, 
allowing sympathy to grow for the insurgents and their cause. 109 
Thus, Uzbek SOF were essentially misused, failing to fix and locate 
the enemy and call in conventional light infantry and close air 
support to wipe out their targets. The Uzbek SOF, professional and 
the most advanced in the region, may have expanded too rapidly, 
sacrificing quality for quantity. Clearly they need more effective 
reform programs, to include better counterterrorist training, refined 
tactics, critical equiptment items, etc. 

The United States has given critical support to the Central Asian 
militaries, but this can be developed still further through training, 
providing equipment, and promoting intelligence cooperation, both 
within the region itself and internationally. In what follows, some of 
the shortcomings of U.S. military engagement will be highlighted 
and the continued weakness of the antiterrorist capabilities of the 
Central Asian states will be explored before suggesting a roadmap 
for markedly enhancing these capabilities in the future. 

Training and Equipment. 

The Central Asian Republics with the least effective SOF 
are those that have received less exposure to U.S. and western 
militaries either through bilateral training or NATO's PfP activities. 
Consequently, the least combat-ready forces in the region are those 
in Turkmenistan, closely followed by Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. 

The majority of SOF training in Tajikistan has been geared 
towards the enhancement of the Tajik border guards (KOGG) and 
the OMON unit of the MVD. However, if properly and thoroughly 
trained through U.S. assistance programs, these forces could 
become very effective as covert operators, gathering intelligence 
and helping to prevent specific events. Achieving this will involve a 
comprehensive rise in the number of U.S. SOF carrying out training 
in unconventional warfare techniques. 110 This requires political will 
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and direction, as well as provision of more effective equipment and 
materials to the trainers for use during training. There is little point 
in assisting these forces by providing training using equipment that 
does not stay with the recipients. Likewise, the best quality and 
most cost effective training is provided through MTTs, which can be 
deployed to the host nation and encompass whole unit training. 111 

Officers in Central Asia should also be exposed to improved 
psychological training, widening their horizons by teaching them 
political and social awareness. The future success of these militaries 
will depend upon the creation of a new generation of officers capable 
of leading their armed forces in the 21st century, responding to the 
evolving international and regional security environment. 112 More 
English language training is needed to facilitate interoperability 
with Western militaries; enabling officers to access English language 
learning tools will be a key to closer integration with the West. 
However, in some cases C 2 breaks down within the region, through 
language barriers that reflect the rapid changes in the ethnic 
composition of the post-Soviet legacy forces. In Uzbekistan, for 
example, most officers speak Russian and Uzbek, while the soldiers, 
whether contract or conscript speak only Uzbek. Though the Uzbeks 
are working toward more Uzbek language courses for their officers, 
assistance would speed up this process. 113 

Another key factor on enhanced training in the region, 
inculcating more independence in the junior officers, would involve 
access to e-leaming tools. Through such promotion of self-training, 
an Advanced Distributed Learning (ADL) option within the officers' 
ordinary training cycles would stimulate self-awareness and 
professional development. 114 

They also require more use of a modeling and simulation system, 
providing Computer Assisted Exercises. This is a cost effective way 
of training the individuals, staffs, combat teams or multiple combat 
formations, and may be used to diversify the standard scenarios 
of conventional military exercises held within the CIS. 115 All too 
often their exercises are inflexible and show little awareness of the 
potential of terrorist groups to vary their targets and strategies. 
Doctrinal awareness of the nature of low-intensity conflict, stability 
operations, and counterterrorist operations needs to be developed at 
the theoretical level. These militaries were originally designed by the 
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Soviets for large-scale conventional war, using divisions and carrying 
out operations on a massive scale. Within the military academies, 
they must break this mold and develop or embrace new doctrinal 
manuals and begin teaching the basics of counterinsurgency and 
counterterrorism. 116 Officers must learn basic practices associated 
with counterterrorism, such as setting up roadblocks, vehicle 
searches, etc. 

Effective training is only one of the building blocks needed in 
developing the antiterrorist capabilities of these militaries. Despite 
their best efforts and most financial resources being funneled 
towards the SOF in each state, they lack basic kit and advanced 
weaponry. For instance, they find it difficult to obtain a clear picture 
of the battle space, lacking C 4 ISR equipment and remote sensors. 

The region's SOF require the type of equipment that will enhance 
their operational mobility and generally improve their combat 
capabilities. This includes night-vision equipment and thermal 
sights; modern sniper weapons; communication equipment at 
operational and tactical level; modern individual and crew-served 
weapons with sufficient quantities of ammunition to train with them; 
light-weight and functional body armor capable of giving adequate 
protection against a 7.62mm round; body armor to protect against 
fragmentation weapons; gas masks; protective head gear; spare parts 
to assist in repairing the Soviet era equipment they possess; Global 
Position System (GPS); communications equipment to enhance C 3 I; 
mobile sensors; armored mobile vehicles such as the HMMWV; and 
helicopters for greater small unit mobility. 117 It is also important to 
stress the fundamental requirement for engineers and support staff 
being sent the host nation before, during and after the supply of any 
Western equipment; the regional militaries are not automatically 
capable of carrying out their maintenance and repairs. 118 

Furthermore, specific needs such as mobile sensors, which are 
essential for use by SOF, would enable the local SOF to "watch" for 
traffic in unusual places, or could be utilized in aiding the security of 
remote or inaccessible areas in the mountains, through which drug 
traffickers and militants may seek to pass. In particular a Remote 
Battlefield Sensor System (REMBASS) would allow greater awareness 
of movements and potentially dangerous incursions, filling the gaps 
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along very extended and rugged borders and providing oversight of 
remote trails into and out of the country 119 

Small Units. 

Their weaknesses are manifold, as observed in the use SOF 
during the terrorist incursions within the region in 1999 and 2000. 
These include unit movement, collective task proficiency, react-to- 
contact skills and individual marksmanship. 120 

More exercises, in-country whole unit training, military 
exchanges inside the United States and other coalition partner 
countries, as well as U.S. SOF military-military training are all useful. 
Yet they need to be coupled with recognition that security can also 
be enhanced by commitment to long-term military reform, especially 
professionalization and development of an NCO corps with distinct 
management/ command responsibilities. This should include SOF 
professionalization. Indeed, counterterrorist-operations demand 
a high level of professionalism on the part of the ordinary soldier. 
There is little doubt that creating professional armed forces within 
Central Asia would result in greater security, deter some terrorist 
activities and improve interoperability with western militaries. 
Progress is being made toward professionalizing the armed forces 
in Uzbekistan. There is evidence that Kazakhstan may be seriously 
pursuing similar goals. But challenges remain within Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, and especially Turkmenistan. 121 

Small units capable of mobile rapid reaction, professionally 
trained and able to minimize the widening of local conflict by 
using a "light touch" in their operations still require the operational 
support of the other branches of the armed forces. The Central Asian 
militaries will need upgraded airframes and platforms to facilitate 
support operations, small unit insertion, battlefield logistics, C 2 , 
airborne fire support, and reconnaissance. 

Central Asian Train and Equip Program? 

Growing support exists within the Central Asian militaries for 
deeper engagement with the United States as well as expanded 
participation within NATO's PfP. Although the challenges are 
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significant, options for greater levels of successful engagement can 
be found in examples from the experiences of the former Warsaw 
Pact members, and indeed elsewhere within the former Soviet 
republics. 

In Eastern Europe, for instance, Romania faced the challenges 
of poor unit readiness, questionable force capability and force 
restructuring after the end of the Cold War. Its 812th Battalion, 
"Carpathian Hawks," successfully carried out joint missions in 
Afghanistan under the operational command of the 1st Brigade 
Task Force "Devil," headed by U.S. Colonel John F. Campbell. 122 
At Kandahar, the "Carpathian Hawks" were responsible for base 
security, patrols, data collecting, and information operations. They 
also participated in complex reconnaissance and joint combat 
missions. 123 The undoubted success of the "Carpathian Hawks" lay 
in their adoption of modern training methods and NATO standard 
operating procedures, enhancing readiness and combat capability 
and then gaining invaluable operational experience between 1996- 
2002 in various missions under UN and NATO command in Angola, 
Bosnia, and Kosovo. 124 

The Georgian Model: GTEP. 

A critical part of the U.S political and military assistance to Georgia 
began in May 2002, with the implementation of the Georgia Train 
and Equip Program (GTEP), costing $64 million. The program was 
designed to run over 2 years, enhancing the antiterrorist capabilities 
of the Georgian army, promoting their cooperation in the GWOT, 
and helping to alleviate the tension created within the Georgian state 
as a result of Chechen and other militants operating in the Pankisi 
Gorge. 125 This important security program is a time-phased training 
program, conducted in-country in cooperation with the Georgian 
MOD, with its prime focus on training the Georgian 16th Mountain 
Battalion, 113th Light Infantry Battalion and 11th MRD. 126 The initial 
program, conducted under the command of Special Operations 
Command Europe (SOCEUR), focused on the Georgian MOD and 
Land Forces Command to enhance their effectiveness in creating 
and sustaining standard operating procedures, training plans, 
and a property accounting system. 127 The curriculum consisted of 
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performance-oriented practical exercises similar to those taught at 
the U.S. National Defense University, Joint Forces Command, and 
U.S. Army War College. 

Tactical training, consisting of approximately 100 days per unit, 
is designed to instruct the Georgian battalions in light infantry 
tactics, platoon-level offensive and defensive operations, and 
airmobile tactics. Its curriculum includes basic individual skills, 
combat lifesaver, radio operator procedures, land navigation, human 
rights education, and combat skills, including rifle marksmanship, 
movement techniques, and squad and platoon tactics. 128 The program 
also ensures that those trained and entering service in the battalions 
do so on a professional basis, signing contracts on completion of their 
training, thus enhancing the status of the battalions. 129 Furthermore, 
the participation of Georgian border troops and two platoons from 
the MVD ensures greater interoperability among the forces. 130 

The program has not been without its problems. Requests for 
more equipment have been made by the Georgian MOD during the 
course of the program, and there have been difficulties in persuading 
the Georgian MOD to devise a blueprint for future training following 
the scheduled departure of U.S. military advisors in 2004. 131 

Nonetheless, General Richard Myers, Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, praised the level of training during a visit to Georgia 
in November 2002, equating it with what he would expect to see in 
U.S. training of similar sized units. 132 

Adapting the Georgian Model. 

Devising a version of GTEP for the enhancement of Central Asian 
security is certainly a viable option, provided it can be formulated to 
address the specific needs of the Central Asian militaries, enabling 
them to develop their antiterrorist capabilities within a difficult 
and challenging operational environment. It must be coupled with 
long-term interagency planning, and efforts to develop new levels 
of regional security cooperation. Moreover, there is a vital role for 
NATO to play in supporting and implementing such a program. 
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CATEP. 


CATEP regional centers should be established in Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan, and be open to full participation from all the Central 
Asian militaries. NATO should play an active role through the PfP 
program to further strengthen the international dimension of the 
assistance program and expand the scope of its activities. Achieving 
this would entail the following basic outline. 

A Political Steering Group (PSG) would be formed to coordinate 
the program, maximizing its efficiency and effectiveness. The 
PSG would maintain control and direction over the multinational 
program, supply political oversight of the Military Working Group; 
and liaise between NATO and national governments. The PSG 
should be restricted to NATO members and representatives for the 
CA states. A military working group (MWG) would be responsible 
for planning details and proposing further assistance required to the 
PSG. It would facilitate pooling international expertise and scarce 
resources in support of the CATEP; preparing an implementation 
plan; and overseeing the execution of all aspects of the assistance 
programs. CA states could provide representatives to participate in 
the work of the MWG. Finally, a Training Assistance Sub-Working 
Group (TASWG) would coordinate, manage, and oversee the 
implementation of the MWGs' training assistance programs. The 
United States should assume chairmanship of the TASWG, with the 
participation of other NATO members willing to become involved in 
the program. See Figure 2. 

At the November 2002 NATO Summit in Prague, NATO 
Secretary-General Lord Robertson, stressed the importance of 
closer links with Central Asia. The Alliance must secure the political 
will to deepen PfP engagement in the region in the near future. 
Russia ought to play a positive consultative role, in keeping with 
the cooperative spirit being cultivated through the NATO-Russia 
Council mechanism, though Moscow should not have a veto on 
such a program. 133 NATO has gained experience in dealing with 
terrorism since 9/11 which its members can share with Central Asia. 
It can also encourage these partner states to utilize Article VIII of the 
NATO Charter, in seeking additional security assistance programs 
and antiterrorism training. 134 
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Country 

Proposed Role 

Canada 

Member, PSG and MWG; Possible Chairman, MWG and PSG. 

Denmark 

Possible Member, MWG and TASWG; and provision of trainers and 
training assistance. 

France 

Member, PSG and MWG, Chairman of TASWG; provision of training 
assistance. 

Germany 

Possible Chairman, PSG and MWG; provision of training assistance. 

Italy 

Member PSG and/ or MWG. 

Netherlands 

Member, PSG and MWG; provision of training assistance. 

Poland 

Member, MWG; Member TASWG; provision of trainers and access to 
its facilities for CATEP personnel. 

Turkey 

Member of PSG and MWG; provision of training assistance and access 
to its training facilities for CATEP personnel. 

UK 

Member, PSG, MWG, and TASWG; provision of trainers and access to 
its training centers for CATEP personnel. 

United States 

Member, PSG and MWG; Chairman of TASWG; alternative Chairman 
of PSG or MWG; provision of training assistance and access to its 
training centers for CATEP personnel. 


Figure 2. Possible NATO Participants in CATEP Support 
Structure. 

Many NATO members are actively engaged in Central 
Asia through bilateral assistance programs. NATO PfP nations 
could also join this assistance effort. In particular, the Baltic 
States, with their experience of English Language Training, 
could play an invaluable role. (See Figure 3.) Moreover, other 
PfP members such as Ukraine have good facilities for exercises 
and have recently held multilateral military exercises at 
their Yarovsky firing range in the Lvov region, aimed at improving 
antiterrorist operations; these witnessed the participation of Austria, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Georgia, 
Germany, Greece, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Latvia, Moldavia, 
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Country 

Proposed Role 

Estonia 

Member TASWG; provision of trainers and ELT assistance and access to 
its facilities for CATEP personnel. 

Latvia 

Member TASWG; provision of trainers and ELT assistance and access to 
its facilities for CATEP personnel. 

Sweden 

Access to its facilities for CATEP personnel. 

Ukraine 

Provision of trainers and access to its facilities for CATEP personnel. 


Figure 3. Possible NATO PfP Participants in CATEP Support 
Structure. 
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Norway, Poland, Romania, Slovakia, Sweden, United States, Turkey, 
and Ukraine. 135 

The key to success will be the development of a systematic and 
well-coordinated assistance program that focuses on improving the 
capabilities of each of the CA member states. The first step is breaking 
the local militaries' ties to their Soviet legacy and developing a 
building block training support program that will allow them 
to do this. In the end, the U.S. and NATO participants hope that 
the resulting forces/formations will have improved operational 
capability against the terrorist threat and will be better prepared, if 
necessary, to operate in concert with Western forces. 

The proposed first-year training program outlined in Figure 
4 would be an initial step towards implementing the CATEP. At 
the end of its first year, the antiterrorist capabilities of the region's 
militaries would not be greatly enhanced, but the organization will 
be in place, with training programs specifically designed to meet the 
needs of the local militaries, conducted by experienced or trained 
personnel, and with the training support and management systems 
that will help them to develop their own future training systems 
with greater effectiveness. 

1. ELT. An essential building bloc for the program will be ELT, 
designed and implemented by teaching those who will in turn train 
their rank and file; language laboratories are insufficient to guarantee 
success in this vital area. 

2. Revise the annual training plan. This needs to be done in 
conjunction with the CA MODs, addressing the on-going needs of 
the program and promoting greater efficiency in the management of 
the MODs. 

3. Develop a detailed curriculum. This will cover all the 
aspects of SOF operations, conducting antiterrorist operations and 
incorporating the necessary flexibility to meet the requirements of 
the various militaries and types of formations, especially local SOF. 

4. Prepare instructors for antiterrorist SOF training. Designed 
as a train-the-trainers package, this should concentrate on the 
leadership cadre and foster inoperability and individual initiative. 

5. SOF Staff management training. This should place particular 
emphasis upon encouraging delegation of responsibility down 
the chain of command, thus fostering individual responsibility 
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and initiative at the small unit level, so necessary for antiterrorist 
operations. 

6. The ELT and military training antiterrorist cadre. This would 
also include training that is topic specific for unit leaders, officers, 
and NCOs. It would comprise C 3 I issues, use of intelligence and 
the supporting roles of air, logistics, MEDEVAC, operating with 
coalition forces, etc. 

7. Operational and tactical intelligence training. This should 
prepare the leadership and NCOs in the full use of intelligence 
assets, including SOF units used in intelligence gathering missions, 
to achieve full-spectrum dominance of the enemy in battle. Military 
intelligence failings contributed significantly to the weaknesses of 
the antititerrorist campaigns in the Batken in 1999 and 2000. 

8. NATO SOF unit training. This will establish the basis for 
NATO operational practices and enhance the scope for future joint 
operations. 

9. Counterterrorist operations in special conditions. Given 
the diverse topography of Central Asia, this should prepare elite 
units for conducting operations under special conditions such as 
mountainous or desert terrain. 

10. Consolidated antiterrorist exercise. This will allow detailed 
assessment of progress and revision of new skills absorbed during 
the training cycle. 137 

Developing the antiterrorist capabilities of the Central Asian 
militaries will involve the formulation of an antiterrorist training 
cadre in each state— a crucial element in establishing a CATEP. 
The long-term aim is the development of an independent, national 
training capability for these elite units, rather than reliance on 
foreign assistance. The security problems presented by the specter of 
terrorism can only be met by these countries themselves in the long 
term, through the development of effective, professionally trained 
elite units. The West has an undoubted assistance role to play, but 
it can only do so with the political support and commitment of the 
Central Asian Republics. 
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